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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Responsible. Joseph Grasset. Trans- 
lated by Smith Ely Jelliffe. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1907. Pp. xxxv + 415. 

Hostile and friendly critics alike will welcome the translation of Pro- 
fessor Grasset's study, because the latter brings nearer home the mo- 
mentous controversy, now being waged across the Atlantic, over the 
legal status of the mildly insane. Although it has become a platitude 
that American law and, still more conspicuously, American court prac- 
tise still permit the most amazing arguments and facts to go to the jury 
in insanity cases, American attorneys have paid little or no attention to 
the needed reform. In view of the high development of American 
psychiatry and our asylum system, it is not a little marvelous that this 
slothfulness of the bench and bar has been permitted by alienists and 
those interested in legislation on the insane. In bringing out a some- 
what popular treatise of the main medico-legal problem, Professor Grasset 
and his translator may " start the ball rolling " in the right direction. 
What is needed just now is not a new original investigation of insanity 
and responsibility; Heaven knows that enough has been discovered on 
these topics to keep jurists busy a long time. Information already 
garnered, theories and opinions under discussion in narrow circles need 
rather to be disseminated. This is the service the present volume can 
help render. It should be read by the psychiatrist who has heretofore 
ignored the legal aspects of insanity and by the lawyer whose knowledge 
of psychiatry is at best laic. 

The book falls into two main parts: the first is concerned with the 
refutation of the " two-block " and the " one-block " theories of insanity 
and with the proof of the existence, as a distinct variety, of partial in- 
sanity; the second section touches the legal problems growing out of this 
proof. Professor Grasset champions two hypotheses calculated, one 
might almost fancy, to arouse controversy: he assails the theory, held by 
most writers on psychiatry, that psychoses must be classified as a con- 
tinuum together with normal mental phenomena (popularly phrased in 
the well-known sayings that " insanity is merely a matter of degree," 
'•' all men have some slight touch of insanity," etc.) ; secondly, he believes 
that a large class of neural conditions must be recognized at law as 
true extenuating circumstances, precisely as great provocations now are; 
he thus reaches the notion of " attenuated responsibility," a teriium quid 
between responsibility and irresponsibility. In defending his tripartite 
classification of mental states against the " two-block " and " one-block " 
theories, Professor Grasset seems to have rendered simultaneously a 
genuine service for judicial and legal practitioners and to have com- 
mitted a serious error of interpretation as a psychological theorist. Prom 
the standpoint of criminal law and certain branches of civil law (notably 
that covering wills), the semi-insane form a very real class which de- 
serves far wider and franker recognition than it now receives. This class 
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is defined by the writer as follows : " They are distinguished from healthy 
minds in the fact that they are psychically diseased, and they are dis- 
tinguished from the insane in that they preserve a certain degree of con- 
sciousness and reason. Some of these patients become insane later, or 
have been so before. Semi-insanity is then only a period in their history. 
Some are cured, and they also are only semi-insane for a time. Others 
pass their whole lives without ever having been at any time wholly 
rational or wholly insane." Although the writer stoutly resists the sug- 
gestion that the cases falling properly under this class vary sufficiently in 
degree to make the most aggravated indistinguishable from insanity and 
the least severe indistinguishable from sanity, he can not avoid saying 
that " the symptoms (of the semi-insane) are naturally the same as those 
seen in the insane. They can be distinguished in the semi-insane only 
by their greater limitation and a lesser degree of depth, intensity, dura- 
tion, and sometimes a lesser tenacity." In this statement the writer un- 
wittingly surrenders his most insistent belief about the sharp demarcation 
of semi-insanity; a class whose critical marks are differentiated from 
those of another class only by variations in degree is surely not the 
closed system that Professor Grasset asserts semi-insanity to be. When 
the investigator comes to specify the varieties of abnormal behavior 
properly definable as cases of semi-insanity, his theoretical contention in 
favor of the tripartite classification has all its weaknesses mercilessly ex- 
posed. Defining semi-insanity as a" weakening of the superior psychism 
and a non-controlled functional hyperactivity of the inferior psychism," 
Professor Grasset proceeds to ticket as semi-insane all patients showing 
lucid intervals. So we find among the symptoms of semi-insanity illu- 
sions and hallucinations, obsessions, delusions, impulsions, aboulias, para- 
boulias, disturbances of general sensibility, disturbances of personality, 
and all varieties of sexual perversions. 

Weak as the author's theory is, however, it is easy to see the practical 
advantages of recognizing a somewhat arbitrarily defined class whose 
characteristic is a degree of lucidity sufficient to make teaching, threats, 
and punishment useful, along with medical treatment, in effecting a cure. 
In the chapters on the social and legal aspects of semi-insanity, the 
author appears to best advantage with his proposal to commit certain 
semi-insane criminals simultaneously to prison and to a hospital. The evil 
effects of exonerating every criminal with mental abnormalities on the 
ground of insanity and kindly turning him over to the alienists would 
doubtless be largely prevented by this plan. It would thus be well to 
accept, as legal conceptions (not as precise psychiatric ones) semi-insanity 
and its ethical correlate, semi-responsibility; provided, of course, that 
the specific determination of each individual case be left to a commis- 
sion of alienists and jurists unhampered by hard-and-fast technical rules. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Professor Grasset did not distinguish 
more sharply between the scientific and the social phases of his problem ; 
perhaps this failure has not vitiated his practical conclusions, but it has 
surely done violence to psychological facts. As the book is primarily a 
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practical one, however, the critic is unwilling to hold the author more than 
semi-responsible for the latter offense. If, in spite of a somewhat loose 
style and too frequent controversial digressions, the volume arouses 
interest in its topic, it will have served a useful purpose. 

Walter Boughton Pitkin. 
New York City. 

Religion as Functional, Metaphysical, and Normative. A. Oosterheehdt. 
Reprinted from The American Journal of Religious Psychology and 
Education, Vol. II. Pp. 141-159. 

This paper is a thoughtful and interesting study of the religious prob- 
lem. Its effectiveness is somewhat marred, however, by obscurity of 
style and a sentence structure that is at times sadly confusing. 

Functional religion is religion in the ordinary sense. It has its origin 
in social phenomena and is an immanent growth rather than a tran- 
scendent revelation. It divides life into the sacred and the secular, and 
expresses itself in certain specific acts, such as church-going, prayer, etc. 
"After anthropology has shown the rise of religion as a social phenom- 
enon, and after psychology has demolished the ontological reality of 
religious concepts, religion has been shorn of its divine character. . . . 
Now since the human being can not endure the thought of being shut off 
from all intercourse with the divine, and since this intercourse can not 
be a conscious one, as modern psychology has abundantly demonstrated, 
what other recourse have we but the metaphysical one, of assuming that 
all our acts have a direct reference towards God as well as to our fellow 
men? In this way alone do I see an escape for the religious difficulty 
that confronts us." 

Metaphysical religion is the relation of any part of the universe to the 
whole of the universe; in the case of conscious personalities it is the 
relation of the finite self to the infinite self. " But as it is the reverse 
relation from what appears to us, it is plain that this metaphysical religion 
can never become a conscious affair, can never enter consciousness. Prom 
the standpoint of this metaphysical religion, all reactions are religious, 
but since this is the standpoint of God, which can not even be entertained 
by us, it needs must be that from our point of view, speaking meta- 
physically, no reactions are religious, or, speaking functionally, some and 
some not." 

In reply to pragmatists and psychologists who deny ontological signifi- 
cance to our concepts, the writer argues that " consciousness is not 
merely teleological, it is not merely an adaptation for life, but after it 
has arisen, it becomes in a sense greater than life : life would not be worth 
living without consciousness. Further, the idea of God is unique, not, 
indeed, in its origin, but in its significance; unless an ontological corre- 
spondence is believed in, no action will follow from it. Let any func- 
tional psychologist try to act upon the idea of God and at the same time 
disbelieve in its existence. . . . There is, undoubtedly, an evolution of 
theology, and so also of ideas about God, but the fundamental thing about 
the idea of God, as we now have it, is that it refuses to be merely a mental 
presentation, and points beyond the mind for its objective counterpart." 



